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Friendship 

/r\£ courteous to all, but intimate 
with few and let those few 
^—' be well tried before you give 
your confidence. True friendship is 
a plant of slow growth, and must 
undergo and withstand the shocks of 
adversity before it is entitled to the 
appellation. 


—Washington. 




Impatience Altered Career 

Firing a Locomotive was Boyhood Ambition of South Albany Dock Foreman 


B ecoming impa¬ 
tient and tired of 
"wiping” engines 
on the night shift at the 
old South Albany round¬ 
house, James A. Camp¬ 
bell quit after two 
months of this work. 

As a result, instead of 
realizing his youthful am¬ 
bition of becoming a lo¬ 
comotive fireman, he be¬ 
came a freight-house and 
dock foreman during the 
52 years and 2 weeks of 
his active service with the 
Delaware and Hudson. 

Mr. Campbell well 
remembers his "wiping" 
days under Foreman "Pat” 

Houlihan, at $1.25 a day. 

The Fred C. Ward was 
the engine then assigned to 
the paymaster’s train, Mr. 

Ward being paymaster at 
the time, and Engineer 
Eaton would take his 
handkerchief and examine 
®hc inside of the driving wheels with it. Woe be¬ 
tide the luckless wiper if the snowy linen was dis¬ 
colored by this inspection! 

In addition to keeping the engines spotless the 
wiper was often called on to assist engineers in 
their duties of adjusting wedges, tightening eccen¬ 
tric strap bolts and similar minor repairs. The 
loss of 25 pounds in his weight under the strain 
of night work forced the boy to give up his dream 
of running an engine and it was not until some 
time afterward that he learned of his scheduled 


assignment to a day job 
on the morning he re¬ 
signed from the motive 
power department. 

Five years after his 
birth at Esperance, June 
17, 1858, MR. CAMP¬ 
BELL'S family moved to 
Albany. He recalls going 
to the station with his 
sister to meet their father 
upon his return from the 
Union Army. At ten. 
JAMES went to work in 
a store on Washington 
Avenue where the Educa¬ 
tion Building now stands, 
and for nine years he ran 
errands and waited on the 
customers. 

During the building of 
the Kenmore Hotel he 
worked as water-boy for 
the masons. Then came 
a job firing the heaters in 
Stanwix Hall, at the cor¬ 
ner of Maiden Lane and 
Broadway. This requir¬ 
ed his rising at 2 A. M. and kept him busy until 6 
at night. 

Consequently a ten-hour day piling flour barrels 
in tiers five high at the Albany and Susquehanna’s 
"Flour House” at Madison Avenue and Church St. 
looked good to him and he started in November 
20, 1879, at $1.00 a day under Foreman William 
Agne. Five years later he was transferred to the 
old wooden freight house where he worked as 
receiving clerk, talleyman and foreman until the 
(Concluded on Page 30) 



JAMES A. CAMPBELL 
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Prize Sections Selected for 1932 

A WARDS totalling $ 1,800 were distributed among the foremen of Prize Winning Sections which 
were recently announced for the year 1932. Following the custom of the past seven years first, 
second and third prizes were awarded for both Main and Branch Line sections, as well as similar 
Division and Yard prizes and first and second prizes on each division for the section showing the greatest 
improvement. Decisions were based upon the physical condition of the sections and the man-hours spent 
in their maintenance, due regard being had for variations in traffic, physical conditions and extraordinary 
occurrences. Awards were made as follows: 


division I 




SEC. PER CENT. FOREMAI 


LOCATION AMOUNT PRIZE 



1 


D 

18 

97.00 

P. Farro 

Maryland 



C 

4 

96.93 

W. W. Buchanan 

Otego 



C 

8 

96.82 

F. Mazzarella 

Sidney 


W. W arner_ 

M. Olekzulin 
C. Vandenburg 


100,00 First 

60.00 S econd 

~3500~ Third 


Susquehanna 

Susquehanna 


A. Powell_ 

Oneonta _ 

$100.00 

P. Maddaloni 

Oneonta 

75.00 





SECTION SHOWING GREATEST 

IMPROVEMENT 



I.t PRIZE 

2nd PRIZE 

DIVISION 

SUB. 

DIV. 

SEC. 

AMOUNT 

FOREMAN 

| LOCATION | 

SUB. 1 
DIV. | 

SEC. 1 

amount! 

FOREMAN 

LOCATION 


K 

6 

$50.00 


K 

10 

$25.00 i H. Boyle 

I Westport 


i 

9 

50.00 

L. W. Rose 

North Creek 

J 

3 

25.00 

A. Pellegrino 

j W. Rutland 

Susq. 

Penn. 

c 

1 A 

13 

1 21 

50.00 

50.00 

| Geo. Russell 
i A. Morelia 

Nineveh 

Carbondale 

D 

A 

17 

1 8 

25.00 

25.00 

G. Roberts_ 

M. Olekzulin 

IBS 




















IN MEMORIAM 



Name Occupation Location Date Entered Date Died 


Aldcn, M. Lee 

Foreman 

Binghamton 

May 

1, 1890 

Aug. 

5 

Atkinson, John F. 

Special Officer 

Scranton 

Apr. 

16, 1923 

Jan. 

29 

Austin, Lewis (P) 

Master Carpenter 

Green Island 

Dec. 

1. 1881 

Feb. 

12 

Ball, George (P) 

Cr. Watchman 

Hudson Falls 

Jan. 

1, 1907 

May 

19 

Barager, Ralph E. 

Box Packer 

Carbondale 

Aug. 

4, 1920 

July 

21 

Baran, Michael 

Cr. Watchman 

Parsons 

May 

11, 1927 

Jan. 

18 

Barker, Charles F. (P) 

Conductor 

Saratoga Division 

Jan. 

1, 1880 

June 

5 

Bates, Grant C. 

Yard Conductor 

Oneonta 

Aug. 

1, 1901 

Jan. 

6 

Blanchard, Alfred 

Section Foreman 

Willsboro 

Mar. 

1, 1886 

June 

4 

Blocksidge, John E. 

Foreman Painter 

Carbondale 

June 

1. 1875 

Apr. 

14 

Borst, Willard 

Car Insp. 8 Repr. 

Cobleskil! 

Mar. 

1, 1901 

Feb. 

22 

Boyle, Patrick H. 

Agt.-Teleg. 

Danncmora 

July 

2, 1900 

May 

29 

Breen, Michael 

Check Room Attd't 

Col. Rd. House 

Dec. 

18. 1922 

May 

8 

Brimmer, Charles W. (P) 

Trucker 

Albany 

June 

1. 1907 

Aug. 

23 

Brooks, John (P) 

Cr. Watchman 

Plymouth 

June 

1, 1876 

Feb. 

28 

Brown, Edward 

Trackman 

Starrucca 

Dec. 

4, 1923 

Jan. 

29 

Bryden, John A. (P) 

Engineer 

Carbondale 

Aug. 

1. 1866 

Aug, 

21 

Burgett, Seward H. 

Engineer 

Oneonta 

Jan. 

24, 1905 

Jan. 

1 7 

Burns, Terrence H. (P) 

Trainman 

Oneonta 

Feb. 

1, 1890 

Apr. 

4 

Butler, Edward 

Flagman 

Poultney 

Jan. 

1, 1880 

May 

7 

Cassara, Sebastino 

Car Repairer 

Oneonta 

June 

14, 1923 

Feb. 

8 

Chitty, Frederick (P) 

Time Keeper 

Albany 

Aug. 

1, 1889 

Feb. 

10 

Churchill, Fred 

Cr. Watchman 

Fort Edward 

Mar. 

17. 1925 

June 

10 

Cicio, Michael 

Trackman 

Mayfield 

June 

22,1925 

Mar. 

29 


21 





















Name 


Location 


Date Entered Date Died 




The Roll 

(Continued) 


Occupation 


Clark. Frank J. 

Conductor 

Coleman, Martin A. 

Engineer 

Colket, John E. 

Milk Agent 

Collins, Michael F. 

Clerk 

Commo, Philip Jr. 

Switchtender 

Condon, David 

Clerk 

Condon, John (P) 

Janitor 

Cook. William F. 

Asst. Lock. Fitter 

Coon, J. Whitford 

Clerk 8 Caller 

Cunningham, Lawrence (P) 

Trucker 

Cupps, Peter G. (P) 

Laborer 

Daley, Peter 

Cr. Watchman 

Deguire, Alfred 

Punch 8 Shear Opr. 

Desjardin, Joseph 

Hostler 

Desmond, James 

Special Inspector 

Devizio, Dominick 

Cr. Watchman 

Dibble. Frank S. (P) 

Agt.-Teleg. 

Dolder, William 

Trucker 

Doolittle, William (P) 

Laborer 

Dower, James V. 

Gen. Rivet. Fore. 

Driscoll, Cornelius (P) 

Cr. Watchman 

Drouse, Adam 

Cr. Watchman 

DuPuis, Joseph R. (P) 

Carpenter 

Echinko, John 

M. C. Watchman 

Face, Orville A. 

Blacksmith 

Finnigan, James P. 

Agt.-Teleg. 

Fix, John 

Staty. Fireman 

Flogaus, Floyd W. 

Agt.-Teleg. 

Flood, James FI. 

Painter 

Foster, Francis FL 

Agt.-Teleg. 

Fulton, Wilford J. 

Laborer 

Garneau, Lulu 

Telephone Opr. 

Gibbs, Frederick J. (P) 

Conductor 

Glorio, John 

Cr. Watchman 

Gordon, Corlice (P) 

Trainman 

Grady, James 

Conductor 

Graham, George S. 

Machinist 

Grant, Albert G. 

Boilermaker 

Graziano, Dominick 

Machinist Helper 

Green, William W. (P) 

Coach Repairer 

Guenther, George 

Upholsterer 

Haas. Harry W, 

General Agent 

Hall. George 

Trucker 

Hammell, Albert 

Trucker 

Harper, William R. (P) 

Engineer 

Harrison, Albert 

Cr. Watchman 

Flartwell, Ferond B. 

Cr. Watchman 

Henry, Arthur 

Millwright 

Hilgan, Henry (P) 

Messenger 

Hill, William H. (P) 

Cr. Watchman 

Hoagland. Ward 

Laborer 

Howard, Daniel B. (P) 

Engineer 

Hughes, George W. 

Lt. Weighmaster 

Isabella, Janette 

General Foreman 


Plattsburg 

May 

8. 

1885 

Nov. 

19 

S. 8 C. Divisions 

Dec. 

12, 

1879 

Aug. 

29 

Albany 

Dec. 

21. 

1903 

Feb. 

29 

Saratoga 

May 

1 , 

1918 

Dec. 

27 

Albany 

Dec. 

24, 

1912 

Mar. 

19 

Albany 

May 

25, 

1903 

Aug. 

8 

Albany 

Dec. 

6, 

1915 

Mar. 

6 

Green Island 

Jan. 

10, 

1903 

Feb. 

7 

Lanesboro 

Apr. 

19, 

1919 

Oct. 

10 

Troy 

Sept. 

1 , 

1909 

Nov. 

18 

Colonie Rd. House 

May 

1 , 

1917 

Sept. 

7 

Carbondale 

Feb. 

1 . 

1924 

Dec. 

30 

Colonie Shops 

Nov. 

13, 

1922 

Sept. 

15 

Plattsburg 

Nov. 

6. 

1906 

Feb. 

22 

Albany 

Mar. 

2, 

1889 

Apr. 

16 

Plymouth 

Apr. 

4, 

1927 

Feb. 

23 

Ushers 

June 

1 . 

1882 

Aug. 

18 

Albany 

June 

3, 

1929 

Aug. 

27 

Colonie Shops 

Feb. 

1 , 

1917 

Apr. 

4 

Green Island 

Sept. 

5. 

1899 

Dec. 

17 

Green Island 

June 

1. 

1919 

Aug. 

29 

Moosic 

Apr. 

1 , 

1927 

Jan. 

4 

Sara. Division 

Aug. 

1. 

1872 

Mar. 

17 

Peckville 

Apr. 

1 , 

1927 

Dec. 

26 

Oneonta 

Nov. 

23, 

1920 

Jan. 

1 

Peru 

Mar. 

16, 

1889 

Oct. 

5 

Albany 

Nov. 

15. 

1925 

Oct. 

4 

E. Worcester 

July 

1 . 

1904 

May 

3 

Oneonta 

Oct. 

9, 

1922 

Jan. 

23 

Montcalm I-dg. 

Feb. 

1 . 

1890 

May 

14 

Carbondale 

Oct. 

11, 

1918 

Feb. 

15 

Albany 

July 

22, 

1918 

Oct. 

18 

Whitehall 

Apr. 

1 . 

1876 

May 

14 

Saratoga 

Jan. 

25. 

1926 

Oct. 

16 

Whitehall 

Apr. 

11. 

1899 

May 

18 

Green Island 

Apr. 

1 , 

1886 

Jan. 

15 

Carbondale 

Dec. 

24, 

1918 

Sept. 

29 

Colonie Rd. House 

Mar. 

19, 

1923 

Jan. 

26 

Carbondale 

Aug. 

11. 

1923 

Dec. 

5 

Colonie 

Aug. 

21, 

1922 

Oct. 

18 

Colonie 

Oct. 

12. 

1922 

Dec. 

24 

Pittsburg 

Sept. 

16, 

1908 

Mar. 

8 

Albany 

Apr. 

8. 

1917 

Sept. 

11 

Whitehall 

June 

25, 

1918 

Apr. 

2 

Sara. Division 

Jan. 

1 . 

1880 

Dec. 

20 

Whitehall 

Oct. 

1 , 

1919 

June 

24 

Hudson Falls 

Jan. 

6. 

1920 

Aug. 

19 

Oneonta 

Feb. 

17, 

1927 

Dec. 

21 

New York City 

July 

1 . 

1886 

1 Nov. 

17 

Parsons 

June 

1. 

1896 

Oct. 

29 

Oneonta 

Apr. 

1 . 

1927 

Feb. 

13 

Oneonta 

Dec. 

23, 

1885 

Apr. 

2 

Carbondale 

June 

25. 

1921 

Sept. 

6 

Oneonta 

Mar. 

1. 

1888 

Aug. 

15 


22 


Name 


Occupation 


Location 


Date Entered Date Died 


Johnson, William 

Ice Foreman 

Colonie 

Aug. 

17, 1920 

Feb. 

25 

Jordan, Robert L. 

Messenger 

New York City 

Jan. 

31, 1909 

Nov. 

15 

Jorgenson, Albert (P) 

Laborer 

Carbondale 

Jan. 

10, 1923 

Apr. 

25 

Kelley, David H. (P) 

Fuel Inspector 

Albany 

June 

23, 1881 

June 

3 

Kellogg, Alfred M. (P) 

Asst. Toll Collr. 

Green Island 

May 

1, 1874 

Apr. 

20 

Kilmer, Lafayette 

Telegr. Helper 

Carbondale 

Sept. 

21, 1916 

Feb. 

7 

Knapp, Emmett 

Cr. Watchman 

Sidney 

Aug. 

31, 1885 

May 

1 2 

Kuhn, George 

T rackman 

Thompson 

Dec. 

3, 1923 

Feb. 

1 

Lawless, James 

Cr. Watchman 

Glens Falls 

Feb. 

2, 1923 

Feb. 

16 

Lees, Robert H. 

Yard Clerk 

Binghamton 

Nov. 

8, 1929 

Oct. 

16 

Little, Thomas (P) 

Foreman Car Inspr. 

Port Henry 

Dec. 

1, 1865 

Feb. 

19 

Livingston, Delos 

Car Repairer 

Oneonta 

Dec 

18, 1922 

Nov. 

2 

Luvender, Daniel 

Cr. Watchman 

Moosic 

May 

8, 1923 

Feb. 

12 

Lynady, Timothy 

Trainman 

Carbondale 

Jan. 

24, 1912 

May 

23 

Mack, John J. 

Trainman 

Oneonta 

July 

6, 1906 

Oct. 

29 

Madden, John (P) 

Sweeper 

Green Island 

Aug. 

1. 1902 

Feb. 

21 

Maloney, Michael J. 

Cr. Watchman 

Green Ridge 

Sept. 

27, 1926 

Dec. 

18 

Mann, Benjamin F. (P) 

Receiving Clerk 

Wilkes-Barre 

Sept. 

1, 1897 

Oct. 

9 

Manning, Arthur D. 

Agent 

Saranac Lake 

Dec. 

5, 1887 

May 

2 

Marcellini, Joseph 

M. C. Watchman 

Pittston 

May 

7, 1930 

Apr. 

16 

McGee, Thomas J. 

Machinist 

Colonie Shops 

Oct. 

2, 1922 

Mar. 

18 

McLaughlin, Gene 

E. C. Watchman 

Hudson 

Nov. 

5. 1929 

Nov. 

18 

McLaughlin, John D. 

Trainman 

Oneonta 

May 

18, 1907 

Oct. 

3 

McNulty, Patrick 

Cr. Watchman 

Moosic 

Dec. 

1, 1917 

Jan. 

25 

McNulty, Patrick J. 

Mason 

Green Island 

Apr. 

18, 1888 

Apr. 

11 

Messenger, Alexander (P) 

Conductor 

Penn. Division 

June 

1, 1870 

Aug. 

14 

Miller, Charles F. 

Trainman 

Carbondale 

Nov. 

12, 1918 

Dec. 

28 

Miller, Clarence 

Mail Clerk 

Albany 

Dec. 

1, 1909 

Apr. 

15 

Miller, William (P) 

Carpenter 

Green Island 

Aug. 

1, 1889 

Feb. 

27 

Morris, Arthur W. (P) 

Storehouse Helper 

Whitehall 

July 

16, 1918 

Aug. 

24 

Mosely, Henry L. 

Signal Maintainer 

Windsor 

Feb. 

14, 1903 

Oct. 

20 

Mosher, Sylvester 

Cr. Watchman 

Dickson 

Sept. 

11, 1930 

Aug. 

2 

Mulhcrn, Sylvester (P) 

Trainman 

Wilkes-Barre 

Feb. 

1, 1890 

Dec. 

8 

Murray, John D. 

Telegrapher 

Fort Edward 

Jan. 

11. 1911 

Dec. 

27 

Myers, Luman C. 

Trainman 

Oneonta 

Jan. 

1, 1901 

Feb. 

24 

Natale, Tony 

Cr. Watchman 

Saratoga 

Nov. 

1, 1907 

June 

29 

Nugent, Michael J. 

Asst. Engineer 

Albany 

Apr. 

2, 1877 

Sept. 

13 

O’Neil, William (P) 

Cr. Watchman 

Glens Falls 

Dec. 

1, 1918 

May 

25 

Outerbridge, Eugenius 

Member Bd. Dir. 

New York City 

Feb. 

25, 1920 

Nov. 

10 

Palmer, Linn W. 

Car Repairer 

Oneonta 

May 

16, 1923 

Mar. 

30 

Peters, Manuel 

T rackman 

Center Village 

Apr. 

16. 1923 

Sept. 

22 

Phoenix, Joseph H. (P) 

Car Repairman 

Plattsburg 

Dec. 

1, 1881 

Dec. 

12 

Piglitti, John 

Car Repairer 

Oneonta 

Apr. 

7, 1923 

Jan. 

20 

Pulver, William B. (P) 

Cr. Watchman 

W. Waterford 

Sept. 

1, 1890 

Jan. 

22 

Reardon, Lawrence (P) 

Stayblt. 0 Blr. Insp, 

Green Island 

Sept. 

1, 1872 

Jan. 

4 

Reed, Daniel 

Sectionman 

Glens Falls 

Apr. 

1. 1920 

July 

12 

Reilly, John J. 

Fireman 

Carbondale 

Apr. 

2, 1907 

May 

2 

Ritter, Farrington J. 

Car Repairer 

Oneonta 

Oct. 

18, 1926 

Apr. 

22 

Robbins, Charles 

Engineer 

Oneonta 

Sept. 

1, 1900 

Aug. 

2 

Robbins, Sigel R. 

Conductor 

Penn. Division 

May 

1, 1877 

June 

25 

Rome, Frank 

Asst. Foreman 

Mcchanicvillc 

Dec. 

1, 1896 

Dec. 

19 

Rose, David L. (P) 

Rate Clerk 

Sidney 

May 

1, 1888 

Nov. 

12 

Roselli, Michael 

Cr. Watchman 

Olyphant 

June 

: 3, 1924 

Feb. 

29 

Rounds, Harvey M. 

Conductor 

Carbondale 

May 

•26, 1894 

July 

30 


Namh 

Rowland, William F. (P) 
Ruddy, Michael A. 

Ryan, John 
Ryan, Raymond J. 

Sadosky, Stanley 
Scott, Fred B. 

Shiffer, Milot (P) 

Siebold, Charles (P) 

Smith, Andrew 
Smith, William H, (P) 
Spafford, Frank L. (P) 
Spaulding, George T. 
Stanbridge, Wm. E. 
Stapleton, Martin 
Stefanick. Andrew 
Swint, William 

Taplin, Thomas 
Tario, Norman J. 
Thompson, Frank L. 

Tidd, Andrew 
Traver, Annias B. (P) 
Tucker, Austin (P) 

Turner, Alfred E. 

Turner, Henry R. (P) 
Tygert, William J. 

Van Patten, Silas (P) 

Van Vechten, G. J. 

Whalen, Frank J. 

Whalen. James (P) 
Whalen, James H. 

White, Fred S. 

Williams, Raymond H. 
Wing, Leroy 

Wonnacott, Eugene A. (P) 


t—Information received t< 
(P)—Indicates pensioned 


The Roll 

(Concluded) 


Occupation Location Date Entered date Died 


B'Maker 8 Insp. 

Oneonta 

June 

1. 

1880 

Jan. 

10 

Trainman 

Oneonta 

Sept. 

6, 

1912 

Jan. 

23 

Agent 

Ballston 

Mar. 

18, 

1890 

Jan. 

1 1 

Chief Clerk 

Albany 

Oct. 

2, 

1922 

Feb. 

17 

Cr. Watchman 

Dickson 

Jan. 

14, 

1931 

Jan. 

25 

Trainiman 

Colonie 

Aug. 

24, 

1903 

Feb. 

9 

Yardmaster 

Parsons 

Dec. 

1, 

1868 

Nov. 

15 

Cr. Watchman 

Carbondale 

Aug. 

1 , 

1913 

Sept. 

17 

Sectionman 

Oneonta 

Dec. 

1. 

1915 

Apr. 

17 

Cr. Watchman 

Saratoga 

Sept. 

1 , 

1891 

Oct. 

8 

Laborer 

Carbondale 

Jan. 

1 , 

1885 

Feb. 

25 

Helper 

Cambridge 

Feb. 

9, 

1915 

Sept. 

14 

Carpenter Foreman 

Oneonta 

July 

20, 

1913 

Mar. 

18 

Cr. Watchman 

Worcester 

Mav 

10 , 

1873 

Jan. 

31 

Cr. Watchman 

Hudson 

July 

2, 

1926 

July 

24 

Car Cleaner 

Wilkes-Barre 

Mar. 

23, 

1918 

Sept. 

30 

Engineer 

Colonie 

July 

1 , 

1889 

Feb. 

10 

Yard Clerk 

Mechanicville 

June 

9, 

1922 

Nov. 

7 

Clerk 

Troy 

Feb. 

1 , 

1877 

Oct. 

5 

Cr. Watchman 

North Albany 

Jan. 

7, 

1930 

Jan. 

12 

Trackman 

Gansevoort 

Nov. 

1 , 

1917 

Mar. 

28 

Foreman 

Lake George 

Apr. 

1. 

1892 

Oct. 

1 

Trainman 

Oneonta 

Apr. 

1 , 

1904 

June 

10 

Engineer 

Susq. Division 

Mar. 

1 , 

1876 

Mar. 

31 

T rucker 

Albany 

Mar. 

18. 

1929 

Feb. 

15 

Pumpman 

Duanesburg 

Sept. 

1 , 

1908 

July 

17 

Co. Surgeon 

Olyphant 

Apr. 

1 , 

1921 

May 

1 

Fireman 

Whitehall 

Nov. 

15, 

1927 

tDec. 

24 

Cr. Watchman 

Whitehall 

June 

1 , 

1917 

June 

2 

Cr. Watchman 

Whitehall 

Jan. 

12 , 

1930 

Apr. 

16 

Lieutenant 

Wilkes-Barre 

Mar. 

7, 

1918 

Nov. 

8 

Ex. Telegrapher 

Granville 

June 

5, 

1912 

Nov. 

1 

Flagman 

Plattsburg 

Oct. 

1 , 

1918 

Dec. 

2 

Baggagemaster 

Carbondale 

Sept. 

1, 

1871 

May 

2 


do late to include in 1931 report, 
employe. 


Requiescat in pace 


24 




Transport 


R 


ailroad Grievance 


Part II—Growth and Effect of Highway Transport 


O BVIOUSLY the attitude of the public must 
be affected by the service it gets. What it 
pays for transportation may be and is gen¬ 
erally a matter of controversy. But the rates are 
fixed by due process of law, always, however, by 
leave of the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
State Commissions having jurisdiction. The safety 
and dispatch with which freight is moved and the 
condition in which it arrives at destinaton are the 
things that count in this regard. 

The principal items of freight traffic affected by 
truck competition are generally, although not en¬ 
tirely, short haul less than carload freight ship¬ 
ments. Certain carload commodities such as mer¬ 
chandise, farm produce, livestock, perishable freight, 
milk, building material and even coal now move 
in considerable volume over the highways, and for 
long distances with safety and dispatch. 

Railroad men will agree that the safe and prompt 
handling of less than carload shipments presented 
a difficult problem, to say nothing at all of the 
relatively high expense. There was involved the 
receipt from shippers at the railroad freight house 
door, handling through the freight house, loading 
into cars, the somewhat intricate procedure of 
checking, billing and accounting. Then the move¬ 
ment to destination, including terminal switching 
cnroute and frequently rehandling at break bulk 
points. On arrival at destination the unloading 
at the freight house and then, before acceptance by 
consignee, the procedure at the shipping point, as 
it were, in reverse. 

The lading, of necessity, passed through many 
hands and was subject to the jars enroute insepar¬ 
able from movement in railroad equipment. But 
there has been constant and increasing diligence in 


this regard. Employes whose duties brought them 
in contact with the movement have become so 
proficient, that there has been a remarkable perfor¬ 
mance of safety and dispatch. No better evidence 
of this can be found than in the record which shows 
that between the years 1920 and 1930 the amount 
paid in loss and damage claims on freight was 
reduced by 71 %. 

The automobile has induced and encouraged radi 
cally different habits of living. It has freed from 
railroad schedules operated over a fixed highway 
thousands upon thousands of persons who before its 
advent depended entirely on the railroads for trans¬ 
portation. The motor bus provides a new method 
of transportation, the popularity of all of which re¬ 
quires no description at this stage. 

Safety, speed and comfort were and are the prime 
appeals of passenger train service. The question 
of speed is relative and a discussion thereof would 
require more time than is available here. The 
study that has been given to and the expense 
incurred by railroads and car builders for the pur 
pose of increasing the comfort of the passengers is 
too evident to require anything more than passing 
mention. 

As to safety: It is a significant fact that in the 
year 1931, there were about 32,000 motor vehicle 
fatalities, not including grade crossing and motor 
cycle fatalities, the latter swelling the total to 
32,580. Of the 596,000,000 passengers carried 
by railroads in the same year, but 41 met their 
deaths and yet passenger travel has suffered a tre¬ 
mendous decline. 

The careful training of railroad personnel wheth¬ 
er applied to those in a supervisory capacity or to 
employes generally has undoubtedly been an impor- 
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"The Motor Bus is Everywhere” 


tant factor in bringing about these results. Engin¬ 
eers and conductors for example are subject to 
physical and mental tests and must undergo periodi¬ 
cal examination in operating rules. Long periods 
of apprenticeship must be served in preparation for 
their responsibilities of which there is a keen reali¬ 
zation. 

Notwithstanding this remarkable record, how¬ 
ever, the service of the railroads was characterized 
by many as an inflexible, unreliable and allegedly 
expensive method for the kinds of traffic alluded to. 
People were undoubtedly prejudiced and in a recep¬ 
tive frame of mind for a new, more flexible, and 
rapid means of transportation. 

The instruments of rail transportation are the 
locomotive, the baggage car, the express car, the 
postoffice car and cars suited to the carriage of 
express, baggage and mail in combination, the pas¬ 
senger carrying car of large capacity and of diversi¬ 
fied types, the milk car, the freight carrying cars of 
design and capacity suited for any lading. 

The instruments of highway transport are the 
automobile for personal transportation, the motor 
bus of various types and sizes, the maximum 
seating capacity of the latter being generally less 
than half that of the railroad passenger car, the 
motor truck of various designs, from the small 
capacity delivery truck for urban use to the heavy 
duty vehicle, tractors and trailers, but the maximum 
capacity of the largest units not exceeding half the 
capacity of the railroad freight car. 

As to tires, it is in the main the pneumatic 
rubber vs. steel, and as to road bed, it is the more 
or less elastic surfaced highway vs. rigid steel rails. 

Everyone understands the flexibility of motor 
transportation. The owner of a private automo¬ 
bile is a free lance, free to traverse the length and 
breadth of the country at will. The motor bus 
is everywhere. Schedules are fixed to meet local 
requirements, flexible as to routes, picking persons 


up at the curb, along the highway, and landing 
them at or near their homes or places of business. 
The truck calls for the shipment at the warehouse 
or store and takes it direct to destination. As to 
merchandise generally, relatively no expense for 
packing is necessary, intermediate handling or trans¬ 
fer is reduced to a minimum, usually absent entire 
ly, checking and accounting is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. In places where this kind of transportation 
is available, and that is practically everywhere in 
this country to-day, no railroad can expect to retain 
traffic of the kind described, by the use of rail 
facilities. Railroad service is not organized for 
that purpose. The two methods have really noth¬ 
ing in common, except as they may supplement 
each other. 

Some railroad managements have adopted high¬ 
way transport as an adjunct to the rail operation. 
Motor busses are used for various purposes, but 
principally as a substitute for branch line or short 
haul main line steam trains. Motor trucks, in 
certain territories, are used for pick up and delivery, 
as a substitute for pick up and drop rail trains, and 
for handling freight between stations that are closer 
together by highway than they are by rail. At the 
close of the year 1931, there were eighty railroads 
operating 5,000 busses. Eighty-five railroads ope¬ 
rated 10,000 trucks, exclusive of about 10,000 
trucks owned and operated by the Railway Express 
Agency. 

It is obvious that the motor vehicle and the road 
over which it moves are essential parts of the same 
machine, just as the railroad train and the track on 
which it operates are complementary to each other. 

Generally, highways are of three types: 

Dirt and gravel roads 

Surfaced roads 

High type surfaced roads, of which the concrete 
highway is typical. 
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At the close of the year 1931, there were 730,- 
000 miles of surfaced roads, 145,000 miles of 
which were high type surfaced; and it is significant 
to note that in the year 1931, 72,000 miles of 
existing highways had been reconstructed into sur¬ 
faced roads. 

Recognizing the fact that surfaced roads are used 
by motor vehicles for the same purpose that the 
railroads use the rails, it is also a significant fact 
that there are many more miles of surfaced roads 
in this country than there are miles of railroad. 
In round numbers— 

Railroads 250,000 miles 

Surfaced Roads 730,000 miles 

and as to all the facilities of both methods of trans¬ 
port, summarizing what has been stated as to 
railroads and setting down the facilities of highway 
transport, the situation is: 

Railroad Facilities 


Miles of Track 250,000 

Locomotives 60,000 

Freight Carrying Cars 2,352,046 

Passenger Carrying Cars 53,854 

Highway Transport Facilities 
Miles of Surfaced Highway 730,000 
Motor Trucks 3,466,303 

Motor Busses 98,900 

Automobiles 22,347,800 


Numerically there are more motor trucks on the 
highways than there are freight cars on the rail¬ 
roads. Numerically there is no comparison between 
the automobiles and busses and the passenger carry¬ 
ing cars of the railroads. Still statisticians assure 
us that this kind of a comparison does not mean 
much, and that the essentials are as follows; 

The capacity of freight cars is at least 21 
times as great as the capacity of motor trucks, 
and the ton miles produced by freight cars 
may be about 30 times as great as by the 
motor trucks. 


As to passenger transportation, in terms of 
billions of passenger miles the performance in 1931 


was: 

Private Automobile 400 

Electric Railroads 35 

Steam Railroads 21 

Common Carrier Busses 10 

Aeroplanes 10 

Pullman Cars 10 


At no time since 1890 did the railroad perfor¬ 
mance exceed 45 billions of passenger miles. 



Heavy Duty Truck 

The motor vehicle industry of itself, together 
with materials used in the construction and main¬ 
tenance of highways, has provided considerable 
traffic for the railroads they would not have other¬ 
wise enjoyed. This includes raw material used in 
the manufacture, the vehicles themselves, accessories, 
spare parts, gasoline and oils, road building materi¬ 
als, etc., Notwithstanding the possibility and ac¬ 
tual use of the highways for their movement by 
truck, it is contended that in 1931, 3,106,645 
cars, representing 12.6% of all carloads originated, 
carrying fourteen different commodities used in 
manufacturing vehicles or for their use and for 
highway building purposes moved by rail. 

There are significant indications however of a 
C Continued on page 30) 



Such "Efficient'' Transport Endangers Motorists and Impedes Traffic 
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Enforce Existing Laws 

W HATEVER else may be necessary in the 
matter of adjustment between rail and 
highway transportation there is one amaz¬ 
ingly simple remedy which has not been seriously 
attempted on any considerable scale—Simply en¬ 
forcement of existing laws governing the operation 
of trucks and buses. 

This thought is prompted by observation of a 
Utica train of cars," tractor and two trailers which 
just now hurtled through Albany in the midst of 
a blinding snow storm, absolutely out of control. 
Certainly a mass of some 30 tons or more moving 
at a speed of twenty-five miles an hour through 
snowy city streets at noon cannot be considered 
under control. Trucks and buses operating at 
speeds in excess of 50 and even 60 miles per hour 
are frequently reported by indignant motorists, 
who, by the way, pay the bulk of the "taxes" 
which the commercial users of the highways refer 
to so often as if they were ther own special burden. 

Following an epidemic of accidents, Connecti¬ 
cut, three years ago, called the operators of inter- 
urban and interstate bus lines on the carpet, levied 
heavy fines in cases of flagrant violation of the 
speed and other laws and warned that further in¬ 
fractions would result in immediate arrest of the 
drivers involved, with resultant demoralization of 
the service. The effect of this action upon the 
operators of heavy vehicles is still plainly evident 
to motorists who now use the highways of the 
Nutmeg State. 

Similar action in other localities could accomplish 
a dual result: highways would be made safer (and 
would be less expensive to keep in repair). and 


local treasuries would benefit considerably. With 
highway carriers constrained to operate in a safe 
and legal manner many objectionable phases of 
such competition would be to a large extent elimi¬ 
nated, thus rendering the coordination of legiti¬ 
mate highway and rail transportation a much 
simpler matter. 

The Gold Standard 

I N every period of severe deflation, the gold stan¬ 
dard is attacked. Those who owe money see 
in cheaper dollars a way of liquidating their 
debts. 

Although the injustice of cruel deflation is 
acknowledged by everyone, few who are familiar 
with history, even in our own country, care to face 
the terrors and evils of printing-press money. 

What happened in Germany in the period from 
1921 to 1923 could not conceivably happen in this 
country except in the most unimaginable circum¬ 
stances, but this fact is worth noting: After Ger¬ 
many departed from the gold standard, it took two 
years for her volume of money to double the first 
time, two months for it to double the second time, 
and two days for it to double the third time. 

Another fact: In 1921 the highest denomina¬ 
tion of postage in Germany was 20 marks or $4.76 
in United States money. In 1922 postage stamps 
were issued in denominations as high as 500 marks. 
Before 1923 was over, stamps were issued as high 
as 50,000,000,000 marks each. 

—Through the Meshes. 

At the Right Time 

C OPYBOOK maxims to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing," say the authors of the book 
More Profits From Advertising, "golden 
profits in business seldom come from diligent toil. 
Neither are they picked up at random. They come 
mostly from having a good idea at the right time. 
And recognizing it. Success, as a rule, comes not 
from knowing a lot of things. But knowing 
one thing well. Not being right a lot of times. 
But being right once—in a big way." 

Much wisdom is expressed in that paragraph. 
The most important qualification in the obser¬ 
vation is “at the right time." Thousands of good 
men have been sunk because they had a good idea 
at the wrong time. 

The Philippines had a university before the Pil¬ 
grims came to America. 
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Veterans Elect Officers 

T WO hundred fifty members of the Delaware 
and Hudson Veterans’ Association, their 
families, guests and friends gathered in Odd 
Fellows Hall, Albany, for their twelfth annual 
business meeting and election of officers at 2:00 
P. M., Sunday, January 8th. 

Sixty new applications were accepted, the present 
membership being 1,492. A drive is now being 
made to get delinquent members' dues paid up and 
to place the Association's finances on a sound basis. 

A delegation from the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad Glee Club of Scranton ren¬ 
dered a number of vocal selections at intervals 
during the meeting. "EDDIE" CAFFREY of Green 
Ridge gave an exhibition of tap dancing. 

Election of officers resulted in the secretary being 
instructed to cast one unanimous ballot for P. A. 
REYNOLDS, President. W. J. HILL, Secretary and 
F. H. BAKER, Treasurer. All vice-presidents were 
continued in office, with the addition of ADAM C. 
Knight, George W. Sawyer and w. j. Melius. 

H. S. CLARKE, Engineer Maintenance of Way, 
and E. E. CROWLEY and O. SUPRENANT, Road- 
masters, were proposed and accepted for honorary 
membership. 

Following a rising vote of thanks to the manage¬ 
ment for the special train from Wilkes-Barre to 
Albany and return, the meeting adjourned. 

Waste 

N February, 1909, following the panic of 1907, 
Mr. James Douglas, of the Copper Queen Com¬ 
pany at Bisbee, Ariz... one of the outstanding 
engineers of the country, made the following com¬ 
ment: 

"While public policy may not be the prime 
motive for saving, every thinking man in a 
large institution, from the manager down¬ 
ward, takes a pride in knowing that he is 
saving, and feels a sense of shame when he is 
conscious of wasting. * * * With more 
profound knowledge, and better instruments 
for observation and investigation, the engineers 
are patiently unraveling nature's secrets and 
learning how to turn her forces to human 
uses. * * * The men who were wasting 
acted upon their knowledge and skill. So 
now it often happens that in response to the 
urgent calls which modern society makes by 
fits and starts for enormously increased pro¬ 
ductiveness of various commodities, the de¬ 
mand can be met only at the expense of waste 


of nature s resources, of human energy, and 
even of human life. If a more staple balance 
could be maintained between supply and de¬ 
mand; if the current of domestic and economic 
life would run more smoothly; if wealth were 
not accumulated so easily and spent so lavish¬ 
ly; if those marvelous improvements to which 
we have referred were not periodically made, 
which give these irresistible impulses to world¬ 
wide human energy, thereby bringing about 
these oscillations between hard times and good 
times, between labor-dearth and labor-sur¬ 
plus; if all these disturbing elements were ob¬ 
literated, certainly there would be less waste 
and possibly there would be more happiness. 

It is our duty to continue using our best 
efforts—whether the world recognizes our 
merits or not—to get the utmost energy out 
of human life as well as out of the inert 
material we handle—with the least possible 
exhaustion of human tissue and the smallest 
possible waste of mineral or vegetable ma¬ 
terial." 

Washington’s Rules 

T HE following "rules of civility and decent 
behavior in company and conversation,” were 
found among the early writings of George 
Washington, copied from the original with literal 
exactness and edited with notes by J. M. Toner, 
M. D., in 1888: 

1. Every Action done in Company, ought to 
be with Some Sign of Respect, to those that are 
present. 

4. In the Presence of Others sing not to your¬ 
self with a humming Noise, nor Drum, with your 
Fingers or Feet. 

5. If You Cough. Sneeze, Sigh, or Yawn, do 
it not Loud, but Privately: and Speak not in your 
Yawning, but put Your handkerchief or Hand 
before your face and turn aside. 

14. Turn not your back to others especially 
in Speaking, Jog not the Table or Desk on which 
Another reads or writes, lean not upon any one. 

17. Be no Flatterer, neither Play with any that 
delights not to be Play'd Withal. 

22. Show not yourself glad at the Misfortune 
of another though he were your enemy. 

35. Let your Discourse with Men of Business 
be Short and Comprehensive. 

39. In Writing or Speaking, give to every Per¬ 
son his due Title according to his Degree £5 Custom 
of the Place. 
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44. When a man does all he can though it 
Succeeds not well, blame not him that did it. 

50. Be not hasty to believe flying Reports to 
the Disparagement of any. 

51. Wear not your Cloths, foul, unript or 
Dusty but See that they be Brush'd once every day 
at least and take heed that you approach not to any 
Uncleanness. 

60. Be not immodest in urging your Friends 
to Discover a Secret. 

71. Gaze not on the marks or blemishes of 
Others and ask not how they came. What you 
may Speak in Secret to your Friend deliver not 
before others. 

81. Be not Curious to Know the Affairs of 
Others neither approach to those that Speak in 
Private. 

108. When you Speak of God or his Atributes, 
let it be Seriously S Reverent. Honour Cf obey 
your Natural Parents altho they be Poor. 

110. Labour to keep alive in your Breast that 
Little Spark of Celestial fire called Conscience. 

Highway Transport and the Railroad 

(Continued from page 27) 

tendency for the use of rail facilities to decrease 
and the use of highway transport to increase in 
this regard. 

It is further contended the industry gave employ¬ 
ment directly to over 3,000,000 persons and in¬ 
directly to 920,000 more in 1931. The average 
number of railroad employes during 1930 approxi¬ 
mated 1.511,000 and in 1931 1,278,000. 

As already mentioned numerous railroads are 
operating motor busses and trucks with a degree 
of success best known to themselves. Highway 
transport, therefore, cannot exactly be referred to 
as an unmixed evil. 

Certainly it has been demonstrated that the 
public will demand and use the methods of trans¬ 
port which it considers best adapted economically 
to its needs. 

Many difficulties and ramifications have arisen, 
but it seems to the writer that for a solution thereof 
there must be a broad and unprejudiced viewpoint. 

(To be continued) 

He Certainly Can 

Doctor: "About nine patients out of ten don’t 
live through this operation. Is there anything I 
can do for you before we start?” 

Patient: “Yes. Please hand me my hat.” 


Impatience Altered Career 

(.Continued from page 19) 

new freight house was built, to which he was trans¬ 
ferred as foreman. 

After a year in the new house he was shifted to 
the dock at South Albany. Here large quantities 
of coal, iron, ore and sand had to be transferred 
between boats and cars. A great deal of candy, 
household goods and other commodities were also 
handled. Iron ore was loaded on fleets consisting 
of an ore-carrying tug and four barges. On one 
well-remembered day Mr. CAMPBELL'S crew load¬ 
ed 42 cars of ore and 23 of coal. Although most 
of the equipment was of the self-cleaning type, the 
coal stuck in the wooden cars and hand-shoveling 
was necessary most of the time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL represents the second of three 
generations of the family in Delaware and Hudson 
employ, his father having worked in the old 
Albany and Susquehanna freight house until 73 
years old and a son, ARTHUR, being now employed 
in the Albany freight office. 

MR. and Mrs. CAMPBELL now reside in their 
home at 43 Cuyler St., Albany. 

What the Trucker Gets Free 

HE public, through its government, does not 
provide rent-free office rooms for lawyers and 
doctors. It does not build stores for mer¬ 
chants. It does not provide 50 to 90 per cent, or 
more, of the capital with which the farmer operates. 
Yet it does do precisely that thing for certain sys¬ 
tems of transportation. 

In building highways that cost millions—per¬ 
haps billions—the public furnishes the greater part 
of the investment in every motor transport line. 
The individual with a thousand-dollar truck, who 
makes a daily run over forty miles of paved high¬ 
way, enjoys the use of a million-dollar investment. 
He pays taxes only on the thousand dollar truck, 
perhaps a small license fee, and the same gasoline 
tax as the operator of a passenger car used for pri¬ 
vate and non-profit purposes. If he makes a return 
on his thousand dollars of the investment, he is 
able to survive. The public has no thought of 
any return whatsoever on the $999,000 which it 
has invested in the transportation business. It col¬ 
lects no taxes on the $999,000 capital outlay. 

Comparable treatment of the railroads would be 
merely to tax the rolling stock—or not even that, 
since the railroads use no public property. Yes, 
an analogous scheme would need go even farther, 
and provide the railroads with their rights-of-way 
and tracks, tax free. The thought is ridiculous, 
and so is our present system of motor transport. 

-— Sterling, Colo., Advocate. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Alpha and Omega 

Almost at the same time that 
the Pennsylvania inaugurated 
electric train service on its main 
line between New York and 
New Brunswick, N. J., in an¬ 
ticipation of complete electrifi¬ 
cation between New York and 
Philadelphia by February 1, 
1933, the New Haven discon¬ 
tinued electrical operation of its 
Nantasket Branch, the first ap¬ 
plication of electrification to a 
steam railroad in the United 
States. A gasoline-electric car 
replaces the former service which 
was installed in 1895. 

+ 

An Old Tie 

A cross-tie, now believed to 
be one of the oldest in existence, 
was placed in the Illinois Cen¬ 
tral tracks near Newton, Miss., 
in 1875. In 1908 slag ballast 
was substituted for the dirt on 
which it originally rested. Rails 
resting on it have been increased 
gradually from 53 to 90 pounds 
per yard. The tic was cut from 
the woods near the track and 
was never treated with any pre¬ 
servatives. It is said to be good 
for another 50 years. 

* 

Insured Tickets 

Patrons of German railroads 
no longer need worry about los¬ 
ing railroad tickets since for a 
premium of 1J4 % of t h e i r 
value they may be insured. 
Popular with vacationing trav¬ 
elers, the idea has been extended 
to commutation tickets and 
even subway and bus commu¬ 
ters’ tickets. It does not apply 
to single fares for short dis¬ 
tances. 

+ 

Railroader's Profitable Hobby 

Carlisle Carroll, M - K - T 
switchman, makes a hobby of 
wood-carving. He recently won 
a prize of $5 offered by Popu¬ 
lar Mechanics for excellence of 
his craftsmanship. 


Old-time Train Callers 

For about twenty years there 
was no way by which a railroad 
might discover the location or 
adventures of its trains after 
they had disappeared from sight. 
Nor could waiting travellers 
along the line be informed when 
the trains would reach them. 
So it became the custom of 
station agents, or of the roads 
themselves, to set up stout masts 
at stopping places, and shortly 
before a train was due the agent 
climbed his pole, sat himself in a 
seat at its top, and watched the 
horizon for smoke. If success¬ 
ful, as was often the case, he 
shouted bulletins to those be¬ 
low. Otherwise there was noth¬ 
ing to do but wait. 

+ 

Ant Stops Train 

The bigness of little things 
was emphasized when the south¬ 
bound "Flamingo," train 17 on 
the Louisville and Nashville, 
was stopped short by a single 
red ant. By crawling between 
the contacts of a circuit breaker 
of the automatic signal system 
the insect prevented the closing 
of the signal circuit thus render¬ 
ing the signal inoperative in the 
"Stop” position and flagging 
the flyer. 

+ 

Carload of Honey 

Among odd shipments carried 
by rail should be included the 
36,000 lb. carload of strained 
honey recently shipped from 
Ronan, Montana, to Spokane, 
Wash. This is said to be the 
first carload shipment of this 
commodity on record. 

Lots of Company 

When the English Royal 
Family travels by train about 
■40 railroaders accompany them. 
This number includes a dozen 
mechanical and technical experts 
equipped to repair the train in 
the event of a breakdown. 


Smaller Freight Cars 

A ten-ton refrigerator car 
only twenty feet long and 
mounted on four wheels instead 
of the usual eight is being tried 
out as a solution of truck com¬ 
petition by the railroads in this 
country. Standard couplers, 
brakes; draft-gear, etc. permit 
the use of these small units in 
regular freight service. Cars of 
this size and capacity are com¬ 
mon on the railways of England 
and the continent. 

+ 

Wrecker Rescues Horse 

Ingenious use of an automo¬ 
bile wrecking derrick averted a 
train wreck on the "Katy” near 
Hico, Texas, when a stray horse 
wandered out on the ties of a 
trestle and fell through just be¬ 
fore train time. First stopping 
the aproaching flyer, the agent, 
warned of the danger by a pass¬ 
er-by, sent for the local wrecker 
and the train proceeded after 
but slight delay. 

* 

He Should Ride Our Line 

Guiseppe Martino-Rossi. of 
the Philadelphia Opera Com¬ 
pany, says that what this Coun¬ 
try needs is more melodious lo¬ 
comotive whistles. This would 
result in milder dispositions of 
our citizens, sweeter milk from 
our cows and endless other pos¬ 
sibilities. Signor Martino-Rossi 
should hear one of our passenger 
whistles chiming in the stillness 
of the night; it certainly meets 
his specifications. 

+ 

Conductor Wins Election 

After 34 years as a conductor 
on the Chicago and North 
Western it may seem a bit 
strange to Thomas J. O'Malley 
to take up the duties of lieuten¬ 
ant-governor of Wisconsin, to 
which office he was elected last 
November. Mr. O'Malley has 
been railroading on the North 
Western since 1888. 
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tM,y Best 


/ DO the best I knout—the very 
best I can; and mean to keep 
right on doing so until the end. 
If the end brings me out all right, 
what is said against me won't amount 
to anything; if the end brings me out 
wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference. 


—Lincoln. 





